Friendliness
sight of a drunken man in the streets, common in my childhood, is
unknown to this generation. And there is another marked change
in recent years. The Englishman is no less eager to take every advant-
age of the facilities that are now within his reach. The Scot and the
Welshman showed him the way, and he was slow to follow. But
he was always a slow starter, and people who don't know Kirp share
the surprise and indignation felt by the hare when he saw the tortoise
reach the goal. I arn afraid, however, that even education has not
yet cured him of grumbling. An Englishman grumbling doesn't
mean much, nor does it interfere with the natural working of a kindly
heart, but it is apt to temper an impulsive enthusiasm which is so
attractive at first sight. If you ask him how he is, or how business is,
you often get the answer " Oh, middling " or " Pretty middling "f
which being interpreted means " Nothing to complain about" or
" All right", though it doesn't lead naturally to further conversation.
Perhaps the form of expression was protective in its origin, for we are
a shy people, and we are really afraid of " letting ourselves go **. If
people ceased to grumble, I should be apprehensive and begin to
wonder what was really going on in their minds !
There is a strong sentimental strain in most Englishmen: he is
quickly and easily moved by stories of cruelty or oppression, at home
or abroad, as he is by the appeal of the little man against the big, in
real life or fiction. His natural disposition is to be friendly and he
cannot understand why people cannot be friends after a fight. He
may feel now that it is possible to push this feeling too far in ushig it
as a guide to foreign policy. But lasting hatred is a thing he does
not understand. He is a lover of home : many Englishmen are great
travellers and their work may take them all over tie world, but the
dream of coming home is in the hearts of nearly all of them. Home
means a little house and garden. Nothing is more characteristic of my
countrymen than their love of a garden. No one who has once seen
them in early summer can ever forget the sight of the cottage gardens
of England. Nor can the rapid urbanisation or (suburbanisation) of
our people impair this passion, for such indeed it is. There are few
homes in our towns in which, given but a patch of earth* something
will not be made to grow, and whatever be made to grow there Witt
be some load of flower, to speak to the forgotten descendant of die
countryside of the heritage of his forefathers. Foretga observers have
often spoken of the Englishman's complacency and of bis satisfaction
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